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(Selections from native writers). 


SILLA (A.D. 350-500), 


OLJI assassinated King Silsung and seized the throne in 
417 ap. A year later, Pak Chesaug made a visit to Ko- 
gooryu and returned with Pakho, the king’s brother. 

King Nolji had two brothers, one called Pakho and one, 

Misaheun. ‘Ten years previous, Pakho was sent as hostage to 

Kogooryu and Misaheun toJapan. The king remarked to Che- 

sang, “Both my brothers are prisoners, one in Kogooryu, one 

in Japan, neither of whom I am ever likely to see again.’ 

Chesang answered, “The ancients used to say that a king’s 

anxiety was a courtier's disgrace, and a king’s disgrace a cour- 

tier’s death, and 80, though I be but a bumble subject, I will ac- 
complish the king's desires.” He went to Kogooryu and had 
an interview with the king. “Neighboring states that live on 
friendly terms,” said he, “should treat each other with considera- 
tion. To hold a man as hostage shows a lack of faith. Pakho 
has been here for ten years now, while the king, his brother, 
longs exceedingly to see him, so much so in fact that he has 

told me of it. If your majesty will kindly let him return, I 

might compare Nyn kingdom (Kogooryu) to nine oxen from 

which one hair has fallen, and the grace of your majesty to in- 
finity itself.” When the king of Kogooryu heard this he let 

Pakho return. 

But Nolji again said ‘“Misaheun’s absence is like the loss of 
an arm,” Chesang replied “I have entered on your majesty’s 
service and shall not draw back. The king of Japan however 
cannot be won by fairness, and so I shall have to deceive him. 
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On the day of my departure please lock up my family in prison.” 
He embarked at Yoo! port, turned the boat’s prow east, and was 
about to put off when his wife reached the place in tears. Che- 
sang called loudly, “I have commands that take me away. The 
chances are we will not meet again.” He reached Japan, 
whither he professed to have escaped for his life. ‘The Japanese, 
however, were suspicious until they heard that the king of Silla 
had imprisoned Chesang’s wife and children. Then they gave 
Misaheun and Chesang rank and had them leal the way in an 
attack on bdilla. 

Chesang whispered to Misaheun, “‘At the first opportunity 
escape for your life.”"—"‘And leave you behind?” said Misabeun, 
“never!” “My coming here is simply to have you return alive, 
and satisfy the longiny of the King to see you. Do not think of 
me again, please!’ Misalieun wept when he secretly bade Che- 
sang farewell. Chesang slept till late the next day in his boat, 
waiting till Misaleun should get far out to sea. 

When the Japanese knew of this they made Chesang 
prisoner, and put out after Misaheun, but a fog settled down 
and they bad to return. 

The king of Japan in fury had Chesang brought before 
him, pinioned, and asked, ‘Did you set Misaheun tree?’ —‘[ 
did us my king desired me,” said Chesang. ‘Che king made 
reply, “You pretended to be my servant and now you turn out 
to be the slave of Silla, do you? I'll treat you to all the state 
tortures unless you consent to be the servant of Japan, in which 
case I'll give you rank.’ Cuesang in reply said “I could will- 
ingly be as the swine or dogs of Silla, but a servant of Japan— 
never!” ‘I'he king in his anger had Chesang walk barefoot 
over reed stubbles. “J'ell ine, waose servant are you now?’ — 
“A servaut of Silla.”” He was then made to stand on a plate 
of heated metal. “‘Now whose servant?” repeated the king 
in still greater‘ fury. “Of dilla only,’”’ was the answer. Seeing 
that there was no power to make the man yield, the king 
ordered wood to be piled up and had him burned to death. 

In tue meantime Misateun returned to bis country. The 
king went out ten li to meet him, took him by the hands and 
wept. When the news of Chesang’s death reached Silla, the 
state went into mourning. On the same day Misaheun was 
married to Chesang’s two daughters. . Chesang’s widow, with 
two sisters, went to Uhilsool inountain pass and there died, be- 
coming the guardian spirits of the place with shrines erected do 
their memory. 

After a reign of forty-two years, the king died, and bis son 


Chabi succeeded. ‘l'here lived at that time a noted scholar, 
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known as Teacher Pakcyul. He was very poor, badly fed and 
badly clothed, but he played skilfully on his lute, which he con- 
stantly carried with him. With it he could express all the 
emotions of the soul. sorrow, gladness, anger, pleasure. By 
means of this he consoled himself in his poverty. It happened 
once, at the end of harvest, when you could hear the sound of 
bulling rice from every pestle of the village, that Pakgyul’s wife 
sighed and said “All have rice to bull but me; bow ever will I 

ass the winter?” The Teacher laughed and said, ‘Our life is 
in the hands of fate. Rank and riches are according to the will 
of heaven. We cannot prevent things to come or overtake 
things past and gone; so why be sad?”’ With that he picked 
up his lute and struck the strings in imitation of the panga (rice 


pestle.) 


"Tis the pang-a uwha pang-a, 
All about its music sounding; 

Tul gu dung k‘ung tul gu dung k‘ung, 
Says the pang-a with its ponnding. 


The spirit of the Teacher's wife revived; the :nusic, we are 
told, restored her soul. 

Chahi died and in the tenth year of his son Chon on the 
15th of the first moon, there was a royal procession to Ch’un- 
ch’un Park. On the way, a raven came flying with a letter in its 
mouth, which it let drop. On looking at it there was found writ- 
ten on the envelope, “If you open it two persons die, if you leave 
it closed, one.”” The king remarked “It is better for one to die 
than two; but the magician called to explain it said, “The one 
means the king.” It was then opened and read “Aim your 
arrow at the lute case!” The king went into the inner palace 
and shot, and hehold there was a man inside the case, a honze 
no less, who had been living with the queen. By royal com- | 
mand they were both beheaded. Hence yearly, on this same 
day, a national sacrifice is offered to the ravens for their service. 

Other days of the first moon are also observed to the pig. 
rat, dragon, horse respectively, for the dragon gives rain and 
horses carry burdens, while rats and swine pillage. These are 
days of special rejoicing for the whole nation. : 

Twenty-two vears later the king died and, leaving no son, 
Chidaro. a grand-child of Namool, succeeded. Formerly, when a 
king died, five men and five women were buried alive with him. 
This Chidaro declared to be a barbarous practice, so it was stop- 
ped and mourning customs and sacrifices instituted instead. 


Kocooryvu (A.D. 331-428). 
In a.p. 344, King Kogookwun changed his capital to a 
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place east of Pyeng Yang, below Mokmyuk Mountain, where 
sacrifices are offered still. 

In to forty-first vear of Kogookwun, the king of Pakje 
accompanied by his eldest son, at the head of 380,000 picked 
troops, attacked Pyeng Yang. The king went out to meet him, 
and was struck by a stray arrow and killed. His son Kooboo 
succeeded, known as King Sosoosim. 

The next vear (A.D. 872) a Chin Emperor of China, Pogyun, 
sent priests with Buddhistic idols and seriptures to Kogooryu., 
This marks the first entrance of Buddh'sn. About the same time 
also the Confucian classics |ez.n to be taught the clildren. 


PAxse (A.D. 305-478), 


Tn the second year of Chinsa (A.D. 385-892) labourers were 
chosen, fifteen years old and upwards, to build a wall along the 
north of Pikje. When completed it stretched from Ch’ungmok 
Pass, by way of P’algon, to the sea. Six years later the King 


A son of Ch’unryoo called Asin sueceeded and died four- 


teen years later. His eldest son Chunii had gone as hostage to 
Japan. When Chunii heard the news he went to the king of 
Japan, wept and asked to be allowed to visit the place of his 
parent’s decease. The ruler of Japan gave him a hundred sol- 
diers and let him go. The people of Piikie received him with 
great reloicings, made him king, and he ruled for sixteen years, 

In the twenty-first year (A.D. 470) of King Karo, Kogooryu 
invaded Pakie, coming in by four different roads with an army 
of 30,000. Thev surrounded the capital, and built fires at the 
north and south gates. The king, seeing his danger, climbed the 
wall and escaped, but met Kulloo and Mannyun outside. When 
the king dismounted and bowed. Kulloo spat in his face three 
times, hound him, took him back to Ach’a city and killed him 
there. These two men were formerly P&kjeites, but had fled to 
Kogooryu to escape punishment for some crime they bad com- 
mitted. 

In the second vear of Moonjoo (A.D. 476), Tamna first paid 
tribute to Pakie. Tamna was an island in the sonth sea which 
onginally had neither inhabitants nor products, until three spirit 
heings appeared, springing from the ground, the first called 
Yang, the second Ko, the third Poo. These gentlemen were 
sauntering along the seas one day when they saw a rock open 
and three women step out, and then came horses, cattle and 
all kinds of grain with them. Each man took a wife and, divid- 
ing the land, they called it Tamna—the modern name is Che- 


joo (Quelpart). 
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Koaooryv (A.D. 428-600). 


_ Wun, who came to the throne ap. 591, had a brother-in- 
law called Ondal, who was killed in an attack on Silla. 

Ondal had seen great poverty, had been a low beggar in 
fact, dressed in rags and wearing tattered shoes, caring for his 
old mother as best he conld. King Yangsung, the father of 
Wun, had a daughter much given to crying. The king said in 
a joking way, “Look here, miss! with all this bawling you will 
never do for a gentleman's wife, I'll marry you off to Ondal” 
When she was sixteen he decided to marry her fo Ko, an of- 
ficial of Sangboo, but his daughter said, “A king should be a man 
of his word. Are you going to change what you have said so 
often? Even a common man would scorn to lie, much more 
a king. As the king’s command now shows him false I will not 
obey.” The king in anger said, “If you will not obey me you 
are not my child, away with you, do as you like.” The daughter 
placed ten gold hairpins in her sleeve, left the palace and went 
in search of Ondal’s house. His mother was then old and her 
eyes dim. The king’s daughter entered and asked if the master 
was at home. The mother in reply said, ‘An odor of perfume 
comes with this guest, your hands are smooth like softest cotton. 
You must be a nobleman’s child; are you not? My boy is so 
poor and low that you can have no business with him. He 
has gone to gather herbs on the mountains to satisfy our hun- 
ger.” Off went the king’s daughter to the mountains, looking 
for Ondal, and there met him loaded down with elm bark. 
She spoke, but Ondal, afraid, broke out: “It’s not a girl but 
an elf that is after me. Stand off, I tell you!” And then, 
without looking back once, he hurried on home. She followed 
him and that night slept just outside the gate, and went in ear- 
ly in the morning and told the mother and son about ber com- 
ing. But Ondal was uncertain how to receive her, and the 
mother said, ““My boy is low born and would never make a 
match for you and you never could think of living in our poor 
way.” The king’s daughter replied, “Put if our hearts agree, 
what difference whether we be rich or poor?” Then she took 
from her bosom the hair-pins which were exchanged for fields, 
slaves and furniture, and thus they began their life. “When 
buying horses,” said she, “buy only palace ponies that grow thin 
and are turned out.” This he did and fattened them by feeding. 

It was a custom in Kogooryu, on the 3rd of the 3rd moon, 
to go hunting game, which was offered in sacrifice to Heaven 
and the mountain spirits. On that day the king went out and 
courtiers and soldiers followed him. The same day Ondal, on 
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horse-back, took more game than al! the others and the king 
asked his nanie. ‘Your son in-law, Ondal,” was the answer, 
and the king marvelled. 

Shortly after, Emperor Mooje crossed the Yaloo with an 
invading army. Ondal marched to the front and routed him so 
completely that he became the first man in Kogooryu, tle special 
favorite of the king, 

Later on, Silla made incursions on the East and took 
session of part of Kogooryu. Ondal headed an army to retake 
this territory, when he was struck by a stray arrow and killed. 
They placed him in a coffin, intending to carry him home for 
burial, but the coffin remained fast to the earth and could not 
be moved, until the king’s daughter, bis wife, cae and, pluc- 
ing her hand on the coffin, said, “Life and death are all settled 
now. Come, go back with me, won't you?” and immediately 
the coffin could be moved. When the king learned of his death 
ne mourned deeply. 


J. S. GALE 


EARLY MISSIONARY METHODS. 


KARLY MISSIONARY METHOD. 


N the propagation of the Gospel, right methods ail sound ‘ 
principles are of prime importance. In the following article 
ny object is to discuss as briefly as possible thie inethods of 
two of the early issionaries of the Christian Church. Peter 
opened the door of the Church to the Gentiles, but Barnabas and 
Saul were the first persons formally set apart aS 1uIsslonaries. 

The account of their call and ordination reads, ‘As they minister- 
ed to the Lord, and fasted, the Holy Ghost said, Separate ie 
Barnabas and Saul for the work whereunto [ have called them. 

And when they had fasted and prayed, and laid their bands on 
them: they sent them away.’ 

We may yjerharps discuss this subject with profit under two 
divisions, ‘The Men aud Their Work. ‘Barnabas was of the tribe 
of Levi from the country of Cyprus. Whether he had been long 
in Judea, whether lie had seen Jesus before or after his resurrec- 
tion, we are not told. Aijter Pentecost be isa prominent » ember 
of the Church at Jerusalem. When they heard of the gracious 
work at Antioch, the Jerusalem Church sent Parnabas to see 
and telpit on. We are told that “he was a good man, and full 
of the Holy Ghost and of faith, and mucl) people was added 
unto the Lord”—presumably as tie result of bis labors. As tlie 
work increased he felt the need of a helper and betbought him- 
self of tlie fiery young disciple, Saul, whom he had received as a 
brotl er when be came to Jerusalem escuj} ing from those who 
sought to kill him at Damascus. Altho tle other brethren were 
a unit and voted not to receive Saul, “For they were all afraid of 
hin: and believed not that he was u disciple’ —yet Parnalas he- 
lieved Saul’s professions to be true. What tho he were but 
yesterday a ncn and persecutor — to one of Parnabas’ 
faith it were no objection. “So he took him and brought him to 
the aj} cstles and declared unto them how he had seen the Lord 
in the way.” On the recommendation of Parna!as he was re- 
cieved. Faith in the sincerity of young converts and inquirers, 
even when there may be reasons for doubt, when no moral 
wrong is involved, is a qualification for missionary woik. As for 
Saul, he spake boldly i in the name of the Lord Jesus and disput- 
ed with the Grecians who when they could not answer his argu- 
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ments went about to slay him, and he had to flee again for 
life. The young man’s zeal was warmly admired by Barnabas 
and in the great revival at Antioch he feels that Saul is the man 
for his assistant. Finding Saul in his native city he brought him 
to Antioch. For “a whole year they assembled themselves, with 
the church and taught much people.” So these two men were 
qualified for their work, not only by congeniality of tempera- 
ment but in that they were men of experience in soul winning. 

The Church at Antioch, altho so young in years, was blessed 
with the presence of a number of men eminent in grace. Six are 
mentioned-as prophets and teachers. In such a goodly fellow- 
ship the future missionaries grew stronger and stronger in the 
divine life. 

It was while they ministered to the Lord and fasted that 
the call came. The fast had put the body under and the spiritual 
ear was made quick of hearing so that there was no mistak- 
ing the call. Whether it came to the heart of Barnabas and 
Saul in irresistible conviction and was by them made known 
to the others; or whether the Holy Ghost first spake to the 
others and it was thro the mouth of one of the prophets that 
the divine call came; or whether, without human lips, the Holy 
Ghost spake so that all together heard and understood, we are 
not told. Nor is it important that we should know. The import- 
ant fact is recorded that they were called men— Men called of 
God. 

After another season spent in fasting and prayer, “when 
they had laid their hands unon them they sent thein away.”’ This 
was the act of separation or ordination which was to be done by 
the Church at the command of the Holy Ghost. They did not 
go up to Jerusalem that the apostles might lay their hands 
upon them. The importance of the apostolic succession was not, 
it seems, recognized at that time. St. Paul was ordained to the 
work of a foreign missionary, using the term in the sense that 
he was sent to other than his own people, by the laying on of 
hands of Simeon and Lucius and Manaen, men whose names, 
aside from this mention, hardly occur in Scripture. Probably other 
brethren of the Church also took part in this solemn act. Here 
no bishop, no presbytery but a local church ordains. 

“Separate me Barnabas and Saul.’ From friends and con- 
verts, from fleshly comforts and ambitions. Separated, shall we 
say, unto beatings, imprisonings, stonings, shipwrecks and, at last, 
the executioner’ 8 SW ord? “Separate me, oras the dative may be 
1ead, “unto me.’’ They were in a special sense separated unto the 
Holy Ghost. To follow His leading, to speak His bidding, and to 
write at His dictation letters which will be read and re-read by 
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the saints until time shall be no more. They were separated 
unto work, not play; toa work which required the best powers 
they had and exercised at high tension. Separated unto a life of 
toil and finally a martyr’s crown 

Instead of Barnabas and Saul. we soon read Paul and 
Barnabas. ‘Paul and his company.” Paul soon became the 
leader. ‘This was certainly not offensive to Barnabas. When 
they did separate it seems to have been suddenly and without 
any gradual estrangement. 

Barnabas, like many of his successors, could not listen to 
adverse criticisms concerning his relative, John Mark, altho they 
were well founded. This dissension is the only blot on the fair 
record, and in this matter Paul probably only did his duty. It 
is important in itinerating that only proper persons be chosen 
to accompany the missionary, even as servant or helper. ‘The 
fact that there is further mention of Barnabas and Mark would 
indicate that Paul was in the nght. The important points 
recorded concerning these first Christian missionaries may be re- 
stated. 

1. They were men called of God. 

2, They were assured of their Divine call. 

3. Tbe Church sending them had nu doubt as to their being 
called of God. 

4. ‘They were separated from the world unto God, separated 
from the work at home to be sent far hence unto the Gentiles. 

Their work; ‘Separate Me Barnabas and Saul for the zwork 
whereunto I have called them.’’ No intimation is here given as 
to the nature of the work. Paul in his speech before '\ing 
Agnippa states his commission as he bad received it from 
Jesus. The work assigned him was “to open their eyes (the 
Gentiles’), and to turn them from darkness to light. and from the 
power of Satan unto God, that they may receive forgiveness of 
sins and an inheritance among them that are sanctified. ’’Open- 
ing blind eyes was a part of the Messiah’s work. Paul's work and 
all true missionary work is siinply a continuation of the work of 
Jesus the Messiah. An operation was recently performed upon a 
man who had been blind for twenty years. When his eyes were 
opened he said to the Doctor, “You have made a new man.” 
The addition of a new sense modifies all the others. Thoughts 
are quickened, idleness gives place to activity and sadness to joy. 
“Tf any man be in Christ Jesus he is a new creature ; old things 
are passed away. behold all things are become new.” One Yi, 
a butcher, marvelled at the change in himself. Formerly it 
was drink, gambling and carousing in which he found plea- 
sure. But now in Christian companionship, reading Christian 
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books and in the services of the Church he finds real happiness. 
The darkness of mind, the fear of evil spirits, had all passed 
away since the Sun of Righteousness had arisen in his heart. 
We see such cases all about us. Surely it is the same Messiah 
continuin? His gracious work. “To turn then from the power 
of Satan.”” The Koreans have more faith in the existence of the 
devil than we have. He is more real to them. They realize 
the power of this prince of darkness, What is the power of sin 
but the power of Satan? Paul's commission includes not only 
making the heathen to understand intellectually what Christ has 
done for them, but by the power of the Holy Spirit actually to 
sot then free from the power of sin. This is accomplished only 
as thev are turned at the same time “unto God.”” The hand- 
enffs of Satan and the chain dragging them hellwards are broken 
off and cast away, and on those same wrists are bound the cords 
of God's love which are drawn heavenward by Almighty power. 

Then the object of the work is stated “that they may re- 
csive forgiveness of sins and sanctification.”” Forgiveness means 
peace and gladness. Sanctification, or holiness, means strength, 
power to work for God. 

[f we had no definition of the work and had to find out by 
reading what these men actually did we might define it as a five- 
fold work. Preaching—At Salamis “they preached the Word 
of God.” The deputy hears of it and “desired to hear the 
Word of God.”” At Antioch in Pisidia “came almost the whole 
city together to hear the Word of God.” At Iconium “they 
so spake that a great multitude believed.” Thence they fled to 
Lystra, “and there they preached the Gospel.” What did they 
preach? Paul preached a day of judgment. He told his own 
experience. He preached Jesus and the resurrection. Christ's 
resurrection was a theme much dwelt upon. 

Where did they preach? In thesynagogue, by the river 
side, in the school of Tyrannus, in the market daily, on Mars 
hill, at the gates of Lystra, on the ship, in his own hired house 
—in short anywhere and everywhere. To whom did they 
preach? ‘To Jews who reviled and Gentiles who believed and 
rejoiced ; to the jailer and to King Agrippa: to Stoics and to 
Epicureans—in short to anybody and every body. How many 
hours a day did they preach? Let Paul reply, “By the space 
of three years. I ceased not to warn every one nigt and day 
with tears.” Preaching seems to have been the principal part 
of their work. 3 

They. baptized those who believed. It is imposs:ble to quote 
the Scripture here. Philip baptized the eunuch from a heathen 
land whoin he bad known but half an hour and was probably 
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never to see again. In the cases of Cornelius, Lydia and her 
family, the jailer and his household and the disciples at Ephesus, 
as well as after Pentecost, they were that we would call hasty 
baptisms. There was no delay. Any one who made a credible 
profession of faith was baptized. ‘The six months’ catechu- 
menate was not yet inaugurated. How could the apostles know 
each individual of the 8000 received in one day? Did the apos- 
tles make no mistakes? Were not Ananias and Sappbira bap- 
tized persons? All things indicate that they were. Simon, the 
sorcerer, after he was baptized, offered money that he might re- 
ceive the power of transmitting the Holy Ghost, and Peter told 
him that be was “in the gall of bitterness and in the bond of 
iniquity.’’ Demas, who forsook Paul, would bardly have been a 
fellow-traveler or worker if unbaptized. Is it not highly prob- 
able that amongst the many there were sone woo bad no means 
of earning a livelihood, no work that they could do? Is it well 
to make rules without “cripture authority ? 

Strengthening—confirming the faith of the disciples by 
prayer and visits for instruction. Paul prayed constantly for 
those young Churches, and for individuals. See his greetings in 
all his letters. “In every prayer of nire making request for 
you all’—‘‘I have remembrance of thee (Timothy), in my 
prayers night and day.”” In our burry and manifold work we 
scometimes perhays omit this wwost wwyportant part. If our 
Churches grow cold is the fault not our own? If a brother falls 
away is it not because we have not confirmed his soul by a 
visit, timely instruction aud prayer? 

They ordained bishops or elders. And this returning to 
Antioch on their first missionary tour! This seems very hasty 
as compared to our way of doing. Converts of ten years’ stand- 
ing, some of them earnest preachers and no one yet ordained! 
Baptism and ordination are a great means of grace and strength 
to true believers. Are we not weakening our work by witbbold- 
ing these? ) 

They exercised discipline— éagt_out the blasphemers Hy- 
meneaus and Alexander, and delivered them to Satan, also the 
adulterous man at Cormth. The rule for disciphne, “A man 
that is an beretic after the first and second admonition (if unre- 
pentant) “reject.” Another rule,. “Pretbren if a man be over- 
taker im a fault, ye which are spiritual restore such an one in the 
spirit of meekness considering thyself lest thou also be tempted.” 


S. F. Moors. 
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FROM THE DIAMOND MOUNTAINS 
TO WONSAN. 


HE next day towards evening, ascending a pass, we came 
suddenly to a beautiful view of the sea with a round wooded 
island several miles off the shore. On the shore, fifteen miles 

away, could be s2en the city of Tong Chon. From the top of 
the pass the road down to the shore is called the Pass of Ninety- 
nine Zigzags and the name seems no exaggeration for the road 
winds down a gorge 300 feet to the sea level, so rocky that they 
say the more snow there is on the road the more passable it 1s. 

The forests here are a Government reservation, made so by 
the first king of the present dynasty, who had stone walls built 
around the best of the trees. ‘lhe gorge was sweet with mag- 
nulia, false oranges and white roses. 

The next day at ‘ong Chon we made our noonday halt. The 
situation of the city is what Koreans call an excellent one, con- 
sidering that it is on the sea-coast. It lies in the hollow between 
three ridges with a good high ridge to the seaward to keep out 
any fresh air that might arise from that quarter. Then, to make 
it still more close and agreeable to Korean taste, the hills around 
are covered with great tirs that seem to have formed vast forests 
along this coast in days gone by, and still remain here and there. 

We desirei to halt that evening by the sea-shore where we 
could drink in the sea breezes all night. In our search for such 
a place we passed over a narrow strip of land with a fresh water 
lake on one side and tie rolling sea on the other. The lake is 
about four miles long and one mile wide and has several conical 
islands covered with sarubbery rising from its surface. In the 
‘quiet evening, as we walked along its shore among the little 
pink lies and dwarf red roses we watched the fish rising and 
forining ripples on its still bosom, while we heard the waves 


rolling in and breaking on the sand across the dike a few hund- 
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red feet away. Here and there on the sand are groups of firs 
aivong which one could build a cottage and have the choice of 
quiet fresh water fishing, boating and bathing, or more exciting 
salt water sports. ‘I'he ducks must abound here in their season 
and among the hills across the lake one can hear the call of the 
pheasant and the cooing of the wild dove. Among the moun- 
tains, a few miles off, ure deer, bear, leopard and tiger. 

After climbing over several promontories of basalt in search 
of our ideal stopping place we crossed the little outlet of the lake 
and arrived at a most vile little fishing village, where the best 
appartments we could get were two vile little eight by eight 
rooins, opening into a vile little yard containing a vile pig-pen.. 
Here we inhaled the odors from a vile little swamp beyond the 
yard till morning. 

Leaving here as early we could, we inspected a salt factory 
built on the dike. The men were carrying sea water up in 
buckets and emptying it into one end of a trough that carried it 
down several hundred feet to the factory by the lake side. Here 
it was distributed in gutters over a dirty looking field of black 
earth. From the gutters men ladled the water into basins of the 
black earth built on beds of straw each of which had a hollow 
space below. ‘l'here were two operatiohs combined here. ‘This 
earth bad been soaked thus with salt water before, then spread 
out on the field till the water evaporated and left the salt in the 
earth. ‘l’hen the earth had been put back on the bed of straw 
again. ‘l'his salt was taken up by the new salt water and 
carrie | into the hallow space below and from there into a little 
cistern lined with clay and lime. By the time the salt had all 
been carried out of the earth, the earth was well soaked with 
new salt water and spread out to dry once more. ‘This heavi- 
ly ladened salt water was being boiled down in a very curiously 
made tank over a fire of pine logs. -The tank was about eight 
by twelve feet and six inches deep and was simply a bed of lime 
nade from oyster and clam shells, cemented to ropes that passed 
over bea:ns extending across above the tank every foot or so. 
To build the tank, probably a platform of boards was built in the 
fireplace and on this was spread a layer of plaster an inch cr so 
thick. When the lime hardened and the boards were with- 
drawn the basin of plaster hung from the beams by the ropes, 
and as long as there was water in the basin the ropes did not 
burn away. The salt, tho coarse, was white and strong, but the 
black earth, being scattered and gathered with rakes drawn by 
oxen, soon becomes full of offal and no care at all is taken to 
keep 16 clean. | 
At noon we found a clean newly built inn in a market 
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place where we had an excellent dinner of good fresh and salt 
fish, vegetables, herbs, and rice, all for two cents gold. 

Beyond this market place is the famous stretch of sand 
that is mentioned in a native book on that subject as one of the 
beauties of Korea, along with Su Chung Dai (The Place Be- 
tween the Waters) described above. The sand lay—acres of it or 
rather miles— blown up as high as the tops of the imbedded fir 
trees, in great billows. The color is that of caramel ice cream. 
The color and wavy appearance recalled to our thirsty throats 
many a swallow we wished: we could have reserved for that 
time and place. 

Towards evening we passed a large reserve of great firs, 
growing on a level sandy plain on which lay buried the dead of 
centuries covered by high mounds of sand held together by 
nets and branches of trees. ‘I'he village where we spent the 
night was the ideal one for which we had been searching, a 
clean little group of houses right on the sandy beach with an inn 
off at one end. 

The next day our road lay over a number of promontories 
of basalt and from the road we could look far down onto the 
surface of the sea and see the varied color of the water as it 
transmitted thro its blueness the dark and light shades of 
rock and sand. Bays, islands and rocky cliffs, all added to the 
beauty of the waterscape and on the horizon we could just dis- 
tinguish the white breakers and dark mountains of some island 
off the coast. Towards noon we descended the rocky bed ofa 
summer torrent to a broad valley covered with rice and other 
grains, and lined with villages. From my horse I could count 
twelve villages in one direction alone. It took the rest of the 
day to cross this valley, which must have been miles wide in 
this its upper and narrower part. On its edge, against a moun- 
tain side, lies Am Pyon. «This must bave been a large walled 
city in former times tho only traces of the wall can now be 
seen. ‘T'he government buildings, being in good condition, were 
a pleasant contrast to the ruins seen on the Han. 

The impression left by all the east coast was that of pros- 
perity in spite of oppression. It could not help being prosperous 
with its broad, rich valleys, in a smaller one of which were esti- 
mated to be 3000 acres of rice land alone and much land yielding 
heavy crops of wheat, barley, oats, millet, turnips, tobacco, 
cotton and beans especially, in great abundance. The cattle and 
horses were large and well kept, particularly the oxen, which 
commanded great admiration from Mrs Bishop, huge beasts as 
gentle as sheep. Every where. we saw the mean little black 
pig tied with a string through a ring in hisear. Probably this 
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has | een the method of tying pigs for centuries and is the origin 
of the world-wide custom of wearing earrings. 

Towards evening we welcomed with a shout the sight of 
the Seoul- Wonsan road and telegraph line and were soon on 
our way towards: Seoul to visit So Kwan Sa before going to 
Wonsan. Passing a peculiar, fan shaped, crystalline structure 
resembling a great arched cathedral window in the lava near the 
main road, we reached Nam San and stopped for the Sabbath. 
On Monday we turned off the main road at Nam San up a lit- 
tle stream and then over the foot hills to the base of a high 
rocky ridge where lies a monastery called So Kwan Sa. Up a 
pretty gully filled with firs we caught sight of the long line 
of monastery buildings extending up one side of the mountain 
brook. This is the second largest monastery in Korea, the largest 
being in the southern part of the country. 

We were warmly welcomed by the genial abbot, a fat old 
fellow who reminded us of all the pictures of jolly friars we had 
seen. After sipping honey water, the record of visttors was 
brcught and we found it interesting to see who had been there 
before us, Gale, Lee, Frank Carpenter and others. As we en- 
tered our names the scribe asked how much we were going to 
give them, that also being recorded. We told him we would 
see to that later on. “Oh yes,” they said, ‘see the sights first 
and then pay.” It was all a matter of money to them, in 
direct contrast to the Diamond Mountain monasteries.. This 
one being near a port, is no doubt tainted by the “world, the 
flesh and the devil.” 

We found the interior of the buildings exceedingly shabby 
and filled with herbs spread out to dry. The only thing of 
note is noteworthy only because of its ridiculousness. It is a 
dusty little temple devoted to the five-hundred disciples of Bud- 
dha. They are little stone images arranged in tiers like the 
spectators at a circus and each image bas a silk cap on. 

It is said the artists of the middle ages always gave the saints 
they rortrayed the features of their own nationalities, so that the — 
John of a German has German features, while that of an Italian 
has Italian features. One would judge that the monkish artists 
who carved and painted these five-hundred images were in- 
fluenced by the same principle, for most of the figures look 
drunk, wearing a silly smile, half shut eyes, and with their hats 
on one side of their heads. The artists must have been of 
various nationalities, and characters for here is a drunken bod- 
man with broad upper lip and pug nose; here is a tippler rol- 
ling in the fat of kegs of beer; here is an idiot too, with low 
forehead, vacant stare, receding chin. There is a silly woman 
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with her lips pursed a eee here is the regulation dark 
mysterious villain with red face bid under his low drawn hat— 
one instinctively looks for the dark lantern and the “billy.”” The 
whole collection recalled many a “take off’’ seen in days 


= i 
r dinner and a present to pay for it, we left, and ar we 
did so the mapoos remarked that they too had fallen au ong 
thieves. | 

The next day, noon found us in Wonsan enjoying the 
hospitality of Mr. and Mrs. Gale as only one can enjoy a civiliz- 
ed home who has been living in Korean inns and bcate for two 
months. How immense the small roons seemed, how high the 
ceilings, and how uncomfortable one felt to sit on a chair and 
eat from a white table-cloth and have a napkin too! 


FF. S. MILuer. 
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of necessity be largely cast in the Indicative Mood, Future 

Tense; or more aptly perhaps, in the Optative Mood. It is 
what we plan, hope, and pray for in the Church of the future, 
rather than the discussion of an established fact, that is to en- 
our attention. It is what we want, not what we have. 
ut it is precisely this fact that makes the topic one of such 
vital importance at this time. This is the formative period of 
the Korean Church. The Gospel seed has been sown in all 
kinds of soil; in favored localities, watered by the dews of the 
Spirit, it has sprouted well and God is giving the increase. But 
Paul and Apollos are foreigners as yet. Here and there they 
have gathered the tender plants into nurseries, which with pray- 
er and cate will one-day be flourishing orchards laden with lus- 
cious fruit for the Master. 

Just here comes in the homely pioverb, “As the twig is 
bent, the tree is inclined.” We grasp the twig in our fingers to- 
day. What kind of tree do we want? One that strikes its root 
deep into the soil, grows straight towards Heaven and sends 
out great branches till it covers the whole land? Or a feeble, 
sapless, broken-backed tree that cannot support its own wieght, 
but needs foreign props under all its branches, and a foreign 
building over head to protect it from wind and rain? 

“As the twig is bent, the tree is inclined.” What we want 
determines what we do; the end in view, the means to be eim- 
ployed; the plan of the house, the labor of the workman. 

A self-supporting, self-governing, self-propagating native 
Church demands the development of a native ministry, self- 
sacrificing, self-reliant self-respecting. And here the eminently 
‘sey ar question confronts us: How are you going to get it? 

na country of others sacrificing, others-reliant, others-respect- 
ing se/f-seekers, where will you find your men? ‘The answer is 
plain: God must raise them up. They “must be born again.” 
“Can the Ethiopian change his skin?” One thing is clear: the 
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Korean who seeks employment with the recommendation that 
he will preach the doctrine well if you pay him $8.00 a month, 
is vot the man you are after. The head of a large Buddhist 
monastery near Seoul told me frankly that all priests, himself 
included, entered the priest-hood simply to obtain a livelihood. 
The Christian Ministry is not this. “And no man taketh this 
honor unto himself, but he that is called of God.” There must 
be an int ixitual call, alongside and productive of such out- 
Ward qualifications as are laid dOWi in 1 Tim, 3: 2-7. (Stick a 
pin at vy. 6, even tho it punch a hole in your sailing chart!) 
In short we want Holy Ghost men, Koreans on fire with zeal for 
the souls of their countrymen. ‘The Spinit’s work going before, 
accompanying, and following upon men’s work, is necessarily 
assumed in all we say about developing a native ministry. 

But God has intrusted the native preacher's preparation 
and training, in a word, his ministerial education to the mis- 
sionary. Hence the imperative necessity that the missionary 
himself should be (or decome) a man of deep-grounded, well-de- 
fined convictions on the subject of self-support, and from the 
first quietly, prayerfully, unswervingly seek to eye such prin- 
ciples in the native Christian. Read the story of Abbott's work 
among the Burmese Kareans. 

How to make preachers out of the material God gives you— 
that is the question. First for some don'ts .— 

1. Don’t let him know for a long time that you have any idea 
of training him for the ypimistry. Steer by the two points, ‘‘not a 
novice,” and “let these also first be proved,’ and you will not 
run upon sunken rocks. Wait and watch and pray. How- 
ever promising the convert, however urgent the need, it may be 
best for both the man and the work that he “abide in the same 
calling in which he was called’’ for months or even years, preach- 
ing the Gospel in every-day life. Dr. Nevius’ first principle is a 
sound one: “The extension of the church must depend mainly 
on the godly lives and voluntary activities of its members.”’ / 

2. Don’t employ him as a preacher or evangelist on foreig 
pay, if you can help it. A personal 7 doing your work for 
and with you, is a different matter, and is wellnigh indispens- 
able. If heis your man, of course you must pay him. But 
don’t let him get the idea that he is paid for preaching, and that 
if he preaches well and gathers many converts his salary will he 
raised. A Korean from the country remarked to me not long 
since that in his neighborhood there were some twenty-five peo- 
ple studying the doctrine, and the man who had studied best 
was getting $5.00 per month for it! How often have you been 
asked: “If I study this doctrine, how much will I get for it?” 
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Don't lend countenance to an erroneous but very common impres- 
sion by following the, “Paid Agent System.” Read and re-read 
Dr. Nevius’ six strong objections (“Methods of Mission work,” 
ch. IT), 

8. Don’t. send him to America to be educated, ats ate in 


the early stages of Mitsior-Work> Don’t train him in any way 
that tends to lift him far above the level of the people arnong 

whom he is to live and labor. Missionaries often de plore the 
chasm in modes of thinking and living between them and the 
natives. Don’t cleave chasms where as yet none exist. 

Now for the positive side of the subject. How shall we 
train Koreans for the ministry? It is often a good deal easier 
to say “Don’t,” than “Do.” There is no immediate pect of 
a Theological Seminary in Korea, so that it would be f folly to 
attempt in this paper to outline a Seminary course—even if the 
writer were — of doing so. I shall simply indicate briefly 
a few general 

1. Seek to in bi him to a high plane of spiritual experience, 
Let him strive above all else to a “Holy Ghost man.” 

What Korea—what the world needs, is to see, living object- 
lessons in vital personal religion. O that every Christian might 
feel that from the moment of conversion he is CArisf's man, and 
“can not but speak the things which we have seen and heard!” 
Then would every member be a preacher. 

2. Ground him thoroughly in "the Word and in the cardinal 
facts and truths of Christianity. I was much impressed by the 
remark of un intelligent Korean Christian, an earnest student 
of the Word himself that “so-and-so’s work will not stand he- 
cause not enough stress is the laid on study of the Bible.” Let 
us each ask of himself, “Is it 1?’ 

3. Train the young pastor-to-be to “endure hardness as a 
good soldier of Jesus Christ.” If his charge is unable to furnish 
full support, let him be ready and willing to work and help sup- 
= tt himself. Inculcate right and true ideas of the dignity of 

bor, the pricelessness of independence—the rottenness of char- 
acter resulting from “sponging” and living upon relatives or 
friends. 

4. As Korean Christians advance in culture and modern civ- 
ilization, raise the standard of education of the native ministry. | 
Seek to keep his education sufficiently in advance of the average 


education of his people to secure respect_and prestige but net 


enough ah ite envy or a feeling of separation. 
n keemng with the of sé practice 


of installing native pastors over congregations only as they may 
be able to furnish at least half his salary, and then mission 


| 
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funds should be furnished on a sliding scale, But two or more 
— Som ar 1xay be grouped under the service of one pastor. 

she-ahoukd always elect their own leader or pastor, if 
a Petedoate to his support. 

A Korean ministry for a Korean Church should be our 
motto; no namby-paruby, half- 
an invertebrate mass 
ing, self-reliant, self-res orean pastorate over a sulf- 
supporting, self-governing, self propagating Korean Church, 
“rooted in the soil and growing from its own roots.” 

I close with the words of Dr. Chester, Secretary of Foreign 
Missions Presbyterian Church South. “I recognize the fact that 
I aim a mere novice in this whole matter, and that my opinions 
are hardly worth considering by reason of that fact. But a 
man must have a working hypothesis. My working hypothesis 
is that the Gospel and the Church of Jesus ('hrist can live any- 
where that men can live on the face of the earth. It was inftend- 
ed for the poor; it is adapted to the poor in the simplicity of its 
inatitutione; and I believe that if it is rightly planted and gets 
the right start anywhere upon the face of the earth, it will live 
and piopagate itself.”’ 


W. D. Rryno3ps. 
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ERE is nothing more interesting than a good dialect story, 
- but literature contains nothing more really deceptive. The 
reason is that the raciness of it, due to oddities of idiom and 
pronunciation, is utterly uufelt by the people of whom it is the 
ordinary mode of h. The negro dialect is often irresistably 
funny or irresistably pathe:ic, not to the negro himself but to those 
who are impressed with his peculiarities of accent, idiom or use of 
illustration. 

When a foreigner sees a Korean for the first time he feels like 
laughing because of the apparent absurdity of certain parts of his 
costume. Pidgin English affects new-comers in the same way, 
but neither the Korean with his funny hat, nor the Chinaman with 
his outlandish talk can see anything amusing in it nor anything to 
laugh about. Rudyard Kipling’s Terence Mulvaney is quite 
irresistable, but you laugh when he would be sad and you feel for 
your handkerchief wheu he, perhaps, is miles from tears. 

Now it is in some such way as this that we are juggled when 
it comes to the poetry of other peoples, especially of people so 
radically different from the Anglo Saxon race as are these eastern 
Asiatics. If we are after a real knowledge of these peoples rather 
than an hour’s amusement it will be better worth our while to in- 
quire how this or that odd turn of expression affects the native 
who uses it than how it affects the foreigner. When a Korean 
says to'you “Is not the great man’s stomach empty?’ you un- 
de him tosay, “Are you not hungry, sir?” It means noth- — 
ing more than that to him and if it means more to you it is 
simply because you are not accustomed to the peculiarities of his 


This is my reason for rejecting all literal translation of Ko- 
rean songs or poetry. It would mean something different to most 
readers of 7ie Repository than it does to the Korean. The thing 
wanted is to convey the same idea or to awaken the same sensa- 
tion in the reader as is conveyed to or is awakened in the native 
by their poetry. 

The first difficulty lies in the fact that much of Korean 
is so condensed. JDiction seems to have little or nothing to do | 
with their poetry. A half dozen Chinese Characters, if properly . 
collocated, may convey to him more thought than an eight-line 
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stanza does tous. As you pass through a picture gallery, each 
picture is a completed unit in itself conveying a whole congeries 
of ideas and sending the mind, it may be, through a whole range 
of m«mories, Supposing that instead of the — which is in- 
tended tu portray the idea of devotion there should simply be the 
word devotion written on a placard and hung against the wall or 
perhaps a few words illustrative of devotion. t would illustrate 
in a certain way the difference between Korean and English poct- 
ry. In the one case the ear is the medium, in the other case the 
eye. It is for this reason that there is no such thing in the whole » 
East as oratory. There is no art of speech; it is entirely util- 
itarian, Allow me to illustrate this pregnancy of meaning in sinzle 


characters as used |y Koreans. Take the two characters YRAL. 
The first of these is called »a# meaning to fall, and the second is 
wha meaning a flower. In other words fallen flower. The al- 
lusion is historical and when these characters mect the eye of an 
educated Korean they convey to his mind something of the mean- 
ing of the following lines. 


In Pak Jé's* halls is heard « sound of woe. 
The craven King, with prescience of his fate, 
Has fled, by all his warrior knights encinct. 
Nor wizard's art, nor reeking sacrifice, 
Nor martial host can stem the tidal wave 
Of Silla’s vengeance. Flight, the coward’s boon, 
Is his; but by his flight his queen is worse 
Than widowed; left a prey to war's caprice, 
The invader's insult and the conqueror’s jest. 
Silent she sits among her trembling maids 
Whose loud lament and cham’rous grief bespeak 
Their anguish less than hers. But lo, she smiles, 
And, beckoning with her hand, she leads them forth 
Beyond the city’s wall, as when, in days of peace, 
She held high holiday in nature's haunts. 
But now behind them sounds the horrid din 
Of ruthless war, and on they speed to where 
A beetling precipice frowns ever at 
Itself within the mirror of a pool 
By spirits haunted. Now the steep is scaled. 
With flashing eye and heaving breast she turns 
And kindles thus heroic flame where erst 
Were ashes of despair. ‘The insulting foe 
Has boasted loud that he will cull the flowers 
Of Pak Jé. Let him learn his boast is vain, 
For never shall they say that Pak Jé's queen 
Was less than queenly. Lo! the spirits wait 
In yon dark pool. Though deep the abyss and harsh 
Death's summons, we shall fall into their arms 

* As on a bed of down and pillow there 
Our heads in conscious innocence.” This said, 


—¥ One of the ancient kingdom of southerns Korea. 
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She calls them to the brink. Hand clasped in hand, 
In sisterhood of grief an instant thus they stand, 
Then forth into the void they leap, brave hearts! 
Dike drifting petals of the w San soft blown 

By April's perfumed breath, so fell the flowers 

Of Pak Jé, but, in falling, rose aloft 

To honor's pinnacle. * * * 


The Korean delights in introducing poctical allusions into his 
folk-tales. It is only a line here and a line there, for his poetry is 
nothing if not spontaneous He does not sit down and work out 
long cantos, but he sings like the bird when he cannot help sing- 
ing. 
: One of the best of this style is found in the story of Cho 
Ung who, after nailing to the palace gate his defiance of the 
usurper of his master’s throne, fled to a monastery in the south and 
after studying the science of war for several years came forth to 
destroy that usurper. The first day he became possessed in a 
marvellous manner of a sword and steed and at night, still wear- 
ing the priest’s garments, enjoyed the hospitality of a country gen- 
tleman. 

As he stood at the window of his chamber looking out upon 
the moonlit scene he heard the sound of a zither which must have 
been touched by fairy fingers for though no words were sung the 
music interpreted itself. 

Sad heart, sad heart, thou waitest long, 
For love's deep fountain thirsting. 


Must winter linger in my soul 
Tho’ April's buds are bursting? 


The forest deep, at love's behest, 
Its heart of oak hath riven, 

This lodge to rear, where | might greet 
My hero, fortune-driven. 


But heartless fortune, mocking me, 
My knight far hence hath banished, 
And in his place this cowl-drawn monk 
From whom love's hope hath vanished. 


This throbbing zither I have ta’en 
To speed my heart's fond message 
And call from heaven the won-ang* bird, 
Love's sign and joy’s sure presage. 


But fate, mid-heaven, hath caged the bird 
That, only, love's note utters ; 

And in its stead a ga-chit foul 
Into my bosom flutters. 


* A bird which chooses its mate for life and is thus a type of marital 
love and fidelity. 
1 The common magpie. 
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Piqued at this equivocal praise, Cho Ung draws out his flute, 
his constant companion, and answers his unseen critic in notes 
that mean, 

Ten years among the halls of learning I have shunned 

The shrine of love, life's synonym; and dreamt, vain youth, 

That having conquored nature's secrets I could wrest 

From life its crowning jewel, love. “Twas not to be. 

To-night I hear a voice from some far sphere that bids 

The lamp of love to burn, forsooth, but pours no oil 

Into its challice. Woe is me; full well | know 

There is no bridge that spans the gulf from earth to heaven. 

E'en though I deem her queen, in yon fair moon enthroned, 

The nearest of her kin, can I breath soft enough 

Into this lute to make earth silence hold that she 

a hear, or shrill so loud to pierce the firmament 

A 


force the ear of night? 
However that way be, he soon solved the difficulty by jump- 
over the mud wall which separated them, and obtaining her prom- 
ise to become his wife, which promise she fulfilled after he had led 
an army against the usurper and had driven him from the throne. 
Korean poetry is all of a lyric nature. There is nothing that 
can be compared with the epic. We do not ask the lark to sing a 
whole symphony, nor do we ask the Asiatic to give us long his- 
torical or narrative accounts in verse. Their language does not 
lend itself to that form of expression. It is all nature music pure 
and simple. It is all passion, sensibility, emotion. It deals with 
personal, domestic, even trivial matters often-times, and in this 
respect it way be called narrow, but we must not forget that the 
lives of these people are narrow, their horizen circumscribed. This 
explains in part why they lavish such a world of passion on such 
trivial matters. It is because in their small world these things 
are relatively great. The swaying of a willow bough, the erratic 
ftight of a butterfly, the falling of a petal, the drone of a passing 
bee means more to him than to one whose life is broader. 
Here we have the fisherman’s evening song as he returns 
from: work. 
As darts the sun his setting rays 
Athwart the shimmering mere, 
My fishing-line reluctantly 
I furl and shoreward steer. 
Far out along the foam-tipped waves 
The shower-fairies trip, 
Where sea-gulls, folding weary wing, 
lternate rise and dip. 
A willow withe through silver gills, 
My tophies | display. 
To yonder wine-shop first I'll hie, 
Then homeward wend my way. 
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In the following again we find a familiar strain, 
rean setting of our “Oh, for a lodge in some.vast wilderness.” 


Weary of the ceaseless clamor, 

Of the false smile and the glamor 
Of the place they call the world; 

Like the sailor home returning, 
For the wave no longer yearning, 

I my sail of life have furled. 


Deep within this mountain fastness, 
Minified by nature's vastness, 
Hermit-wise, a lodge I'll build. 
Clouds shall form the frescoed cieling, 
Heaven's blue depths but half revealing, 
Sun-beam raftered, star-light filled. 


In a lakelet deep I'll fetter 

Yon fair moon- Oh who ould better 
Nature's self incarcerate ? 

Though, for ransom, worlds be offered, 
I would scorn the riches proffered ; 

Keep her still, and laugh at fate. 


And when Autumn's hand shall scatter 
Leaves upon my floor, what matter, 
Since I have the wind for broom? 
Cleaning house | wil] not reckon 
Only to the storm-sp beckon ; 


With their floods they ll cleanse each room. 


We can not charge the Korean with Jack of imagination but 


rather, at times, with the exuberance of it. 


H. B. Hues. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


THE OFFICIAL REPORT. 


HE Official Report on matters connected with the events 
of October 8, 1895 and the Death of the Queen” as 
published in the March Reposrrory has attracted, as 

we expected it would, the attention of the English papers in 
the Kast. Most of those coming to our exchange table re- 
printed the report in full, some with others without editorial 
cominent. 

The JAPAN Matt of April 11th thinks the “plain object’’ 
of the compilers of the report is to “incriminate the Japanese as 
far as possible. They have taken every care to make it appear 
that the whole responsibility for the murder of the Queen rests 
with Japanese soldiers and sos/i, and that the part taken by Ko- 
reans was quite subordinate. People may well be perplexed 
about the real facts. On one day, we have a Minister of Foreign gn 
Affairs and a Minister of War officially declaring that a battalion 
of Korean troops disguised themselves in foreign costume for the 
purposes Of the coup d'état; on the next, a Vice-Minister of Justice 
assures us that the two Ministers have lied egregiously. But, 
after all, it is now virtually hopeless to attempt any exact dis- 
crimination between the guilty parties. The Japanese were 
certainly participators, in whatever degree and when a strong 
man cOoperates with a weak to effect a deed of violence, 
public opinion does not hesitate to lay the chief burden of blame 
on the former's shoulders. If however, the compilers of the re- 
port under review had done their work more skilfully they 
would command gieater credence. Their partiality in such a 
matter may be excused but can not be ignored. In a docu- 
ment covering twenty-two pages, they devote one page only to 
the part taken by Koreans in the coup d état. In that very 
brief section of their account, we find it stated that the Korean 
soldiers were called out during the night, and were marched into 
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the precincts of the Palace, one detachment proceeding into the 
court-yard in front of the building where the outrages were com- 
mitted. Yet it 1s claimed that the troops were entirely inno- 
cent of collusion in the coup d’ état, and that they believed them- 
selves to be guarding the Palace. It is plain that this story 
needs discounting, but we can scarcely hope that sufficient ev- 
idence will ever be forthcoming to apportion accurately the guilt 
of the crime of October 8th. Had the Hiroshima tribunal com- 
mitted Viscount Miura and his associates for trial, the labyrinth 
would doubtless have been fully explored. But the Court dis- 
missed the prisoners, finding the testimony insufficient. We 
may note, en passent, that the Korean official report, though 
correctly quoting the verdict of the Hiroshima tribunal, epitom- 
ises it thus:—‘T’he persons arrested ‘were tried by the Japanese 
courts in Japan sitting at Hiroshima and duly acquitted and dis- 
charged. as innocent of any crime.’ That is an exceedingly 
incorrect statement. Viscount Miura and his associates were 
not ‘acquitted as innocent of any crime.” ‘They were discharg- 
ed on the ground of insufficient evidence. The two results are 
radically different. In order to prove that Viscount Miura or 
the other Japanese were vicariously guilty of the Queen’s mur- 
der, it was necessary to demonstrate that Her Majesty suffered 
at the hands of some person or persons actually instigated by the 
accused. It was there that the evidence failed. The link con- 
necting the actual assassins of the Queen with the recipients of 
Viscount Miura’s instigation was not visible. We have already 
expressed our opinion very distinctly about the procedure of the 
Hiroshima tribunal, and we have not now the slightest inten- 
tion of attempting to extenuate either the action of the Judge 
and Public Procurator, or the part played by Viscount Miura 
and his associates. But when the Korean official report delib- 
erately asserts that the Hiroshima trbunal ‘duly acqnitted 
und discharged’ the Viscount and the rest ‘as innocent of any 
crime.’ We are driven to conclude that if the compilers of the 
report were incapable of avoiding such serious misrepresenta- 
tion in the case of a verdict actually lying before them, their 
competence to weigh and sift evidence of a much more intricate 
and perplexing character, can not be credited. It is necessary 
to await the result of some much abler and more exhaustive in- 
vestigation. The general public however, know as much about 
the affair as is needed to form a roughly accurate judgment.” 

The JAPAN GAZETTE of the same date dismisses the Report 
in a few sentences as follows:— 

“The KorEAN REPosITORY publishes an official account of 
an enquiry into the circumstances attending the death of the 
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Ni-fated Queen. If we were not already in possession of Vie- 
count Miura’s cynical admissions in the sham trial at Hireshinon 
this report would still be most damnatory to Japanese actions, 
but taken into combination with that shameful travesty of just- 
ice it is all convincing. However there is nothing to be gained 
hy re opening a question of which most people must alicady be 
heartily tired. What interests js the next move not a resurrec- 
tion of the barbarous and ghastly tragedy by which Japan k st 
all claim upon civilized nations for sympathy with ber deeds in 
Korea,” 

Tur Norta Cria Herarp of April 17th in an editorial 
review of four columns says, ‘“‘We have already mentioned that 
the most important matter in the March iseue of the KorEAN 
REposrTorY is the translation of the Official Report on matters 
connected with the Events of October 8th, 1895 and the Death 
of the Queen. It confirms the accounts that we have gven in 
these columns of the coup d'état, a blow which, while it was in- 
tended by the Japanese Minister, Miura, to consolidate the 
supremacy of Japan at Seoul, resulted in destroying that su- 
premacy. If the Japanese Emperor did not choose to punish bis 
Minister for plotting and carrying out the Murder of the Queen 
of Korea, he should have punished him for doing it so clumsily 
that it produced entirely the opposive result to that which was 
intended. * * * The Report is illustrated by a plan of the 
portion of the King’s Palace in which the events of October 5th 
teok place, including the spot where the Queen's body was 
burnt.” 

Tue Cenestiran Empree of the same date says editorial- 
ly, “The March number of the KorEAN REP SITORY contains 
a most valuable document, being an Official Report nade by 
Ko Teung Chai Pan-so Vice-Minister of Justice. to Yi Pom 
Chin, the head Minister, containing the outlines of an investiga- 
tion made into the circumstances attending the niurder of the 
Queen on the morning of the 8th of October last. Tle docu- 
ment is drawn up with all indications of innpartiality. and has 
evidently been the result of a dispassionate inquiry. Mr. Great- 
house, the Foreign Adviser to the King, states of the inquiry that 
no torture has been used. While confirming the complicity of 
Viscount Miura and the Japanese in the murder, it throws new 
light on the manner in which it was accomplished, more espe- 
cially the manner in which the Awrentai, the King’s Pody- 
guard of drilled soldiers was got out of the way, baving been 
called ott for a night drill some distance to the north of the 
Palace, which they were, after the tragedy had been accom- 
plished, directed to enter. © * * The Report, it is to be not- 
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el, speaks in high terms of Count Inouye, and no attempt is 
made to implicate bin in the events that occured subsequent to 
his departure. Apparently, Coant Inouye's policy had not been 
‘thorough’ enough for his Government, and it was hoped that 
Miura would prove a more useful tool. Miura, a recluse for the 
latter part of his life, proved double edged; he got rid of the 
Qusen, indoe |, but in getting rid of her he wounded the hand 
that directe| hin, and the blow at Japanese ascendency has 
proved as fatal as the cowardly-outrage on the Queen. The 
entire docu:nent is well worth careful perusal. It bas been 
carefully revised, an1 contains little extraneous matter. Its 
skilful use of the official ad:nissions of the Japanese is especially 
noteworthy.” | 

We conclude these conments by quoting fro:n a private let- 
ter from a foreign resident in Japan: “The trial of Viscount Miura 
was in one sense the most flagrant travesty of justice I have 
known in Japan, and yet he could not be proven to have instigat- 
oi the persons who killed the Queen, that is, the prosecution failed 
to produce evi lence that the murderers were the ones instigated 
by Miura. Intense disgust with the whole mess must not blind 
us to legal justice. But if you think the thoughtful Japanese 
are any of them pleased with the outcome of this, you are much 
inistaken. [hava not met one who does not feel humiliated 
that Mr. Miura could not be reached on some charge which 
would punish the man who has stained his country’s name as 
well as his own.” 


“Peace and good Government.”—Much bas heen writ- 
ten and probably more has been said the last few y ars about 
the Korean government and its shortcomings than about any 
other single subject. That we are not in a Utopian condition 
may be granted at the start. That we are struggling along at 
preseat and that great uncertainly prevails as to the outcome 
imay also be readily granted. Much paid for and also gra- 
tuitous advice has been given the Korean government and we 
doubt not some one will be found to steer the craft safely thro 
the troubled waters into the desired heaven of “peace and good 
governinent.”’ 

Mrs. Bishop in her “Last Words on Korea” as published m 
the St, JAMgs’s GAZETTE and reproduced im the KoBE CHRONI- 
cLE of April 14th says among other things. “‘When I landed in 
Korea, nearly two years ago, the country was at peace under 
the suzerainty of China and the auspices of a powerful Chinese 
Resident Minister. Unbounded oflicial corruption prevailed—as a 
matter of habit and use. The Sovereign was absolute, secluded, 
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regarded with extreme reverence, and only occasionally burst 
upon his people in the barbarous splendors of the Kurdong. 
Korea ‘ad no navy, her army was a farce, her foreign relations 
were all peaceful, and the Western leaven worked slowly, very 
slowly. beneath the surface. 

“The landing of the Japanese in June, 1894 change? all 
that. I will not go hack to the changes wrought by the war or 
by the Japanese armed occupation, but will point out that peace 
and good government in Korea have been disturbed by Japan 
four times within the last eighteen months.” 

We are happy to believe that the armed intervention of 
Japan “changed,” to some extent at least, the “unbounded of- 
ficial corruption” so prevalent in Kores. Py the introduction 
of a proper system for the assessment and collection of taxes, 
the people in the country are beginning to have the very com- 
fortable feeling that when they pay their taxes once the matter 
is done. They also are happy to pay their officers a fixed sal- 
ary and to enjoy the novel sensation that there is an end to 
the demnands made upon them from the magistracy. We do 
not pretend to decide the question whether the armed interven- 
tion by Japan in the affairs of another power can be justified 
by even such beneficial resulis to the people. We simply 
record the fact that the “change” here was a good one. The 
protection of his property is something new to the Korean, it is 
true, but he appreciates it keenly. 

We come next to consider the assertion that “peace and 
good government in Korea have been disturbed by Japan four 
times in the last eighteen months.’ These are, first, the forcible 
occupation ofsthe Royal Palace July 23rd, 1894; second, the 

. all to power of the Tai Won Kun; third, the return to Korea 
of Pak Yong Ho, “a man personally hateful to the King, 
amidst considerable popular excitement and forced into high 
position in the government”: fourth, the total break-up of 
tranquillity on October 8, 1895." We admit that the charges 
herein preferred are correct in the main, but we deny the impli- 
cation that “peace and good government” prevailed in Korea 
prior to the landing of Japanese troops. We quite agree with 
the editor's comment in the Chronicle of the same issue, that “‘a 
very cursory acquaintance with the state of things prevailing in 
Korea in the early months of 1898 shou!d have prevented Mrs. 
Bishop from fall into such an error.” Tt is well known that the 
country was in a most distracted and disturbed state and it was 
this conditien that gave Japan an opportunity to interfere in 
ber neighbor's affairs. 

The Tong Haks notwithstanding their repulse and defeat 
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in 1893, early the next year made a deterinined effort to rid 
themselves of their masters and oppressors. ‘Their ringing ap- 
peal to the country in May was responded to with such prompt- 
ness and in such large numbers as to arouse the authorities. 
‘They resorted to vigorous measures with a number of particular- 
ly oppressive magistrates, that after the fall of Chun Choo the 
capital of the Chulla province, the central government be- 
came alarmed. ‘Troops were sent down, but they were defeat- 
ed by the insurgents who threatened the capital itself. Great 
consternation prevailed in Seoul and as a last resort appeal for 
aid was made to China. “Peace and good government” did 
not exist in Korea inmmediately before the military occupation 
by Japan, and whatever may have been the tistakes made by 
her here since her advent it is but just to acknowledge that she 
cid not interfere at the beginning without good show of reason. 


The Hall Memorial Dispensary, — William Janes 
Hall, M.D. was the first missionary of the Methodist Mission 
appointed to Pyeng Yang. ‘The city had been visited at various 
times before, the first visit having been made by the writer, in 
company with an officer of the Custoros, in Apmil, 1887. From 
the time of bis appointment to this northern city in 1892 until 
his early and lamented death in November, 1894, Dr. Hall gave 
his time and energies to the furtherance of the the work en- 
trusted to him. For it he thought, planned, labored. To it 
he contributed liberally himself and at the same time presented 
the claims of Pyeng Yang to his friends in Korea and in the 
home-land as well. ‘I'he response was prompt and money be- 
gan to come in. ‘The “Pyeng Yang fund,” as he called it, grew 
and he was enabled by it to purchase the valuable property 
now occupied by his successor without drawing on the regular 
appropriation. The utmost care was exercised in disbursing this 
fund so that it was surprising only to those not acquainted with 
the details, that about $650 were on hand at the time of bis 
death. This amount was paid to the superintendent of the 
mission. Mrs. Tall at the same time expressed the wish that 
this money might, if possible be used for the erection of a 
dispensary to the memory of her husband. 

The Annual Meeting which met a few weeks after this de- 
sire was made known to the superintendent, heartily approved 
of the object and promptly set aside the whole fund for this 
purpose. 

EK. Douglas Follwell M.D. is the successor of Dr. Hall and 
to him is committed the pleasant and we may say sacred work 
of erecting this Memorial Dispensary. It was our privilege to 
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visit Pyeng Yang and with Dr. Follwell on the 6th inst. to he- 
gin this building by giving out the contract for its ercetion to a 
Korean carpenter who agreed to finish it in five months. 

‘The dispensary is located inside of and adjoining the west 
gate, on high ground, and but seven minutes walk from the 
commerial center of the city which in Pyeng Yang as in 
Seoul is marked by the Pig Pell. The building will be forty 
feet long, sixteen feet wide and in Korean style of architecture. 
Lt will contam a waiting-:00m, clinic, drag-rooin and the doc- 
tor’s private office. The many friends of Dr. Hall will be 
| to learn that the good work he began will be carried on 
to completion by his successor. 


Pastoral tics and Statistics.—The following 
statistics con.piled by Mr. Kenmure from “The China Mission 
Hand Book” are not only interesting but valuable to Mission- 
ares in Korea. The returns given are for 1803. We should 
like to see Shuilar statistics of Christian work in Korea collected 
and given to the public. 


No. of Societies at work 44 
»  Ondained Agents—Foreign 889 
= "= a“ Native | 952 
»  Unordained ,, Foreign men 204 
” »» ”» ” women 641 
- " “ Native men 8084 
” ” ” » women 513 
,» Organized Churches 706 
» Churches wholly self-supporting 137 
i. . partially x 490 
»  Communicants 55,098 


Total Native Contributions $36,450,832. 


EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS. 


No. of Societies engaged in Educational work 22 
» Primary Schools (Pupis generally under 14) 972 
No. of Boarders 315 
» Day Scholars 15518 
» Foreign Teachers 112 
. Native Teachers 943 
»  Papils learning English 189 
» Paying Pupils 276 
. Total Fees paid by Scholars $1322. 
No. of Secondary Schools (Puyils generally bet. 14 & 19 years) 114 
No. of Boarders 3466 
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No of Day Seholars 


» Foreign Teachers L8y 

» Native Teachers 908 

» Pupils learning English 202 

» Paying Pupils 626 

‘Total Fees paid by Scholars $1655, 

No. of Colleges or Zraining Classes AN 
No. of Boarders L4ii4 
» Day Students L46 

» Foreign Teachers 4 

. Native Teachers 117 

, Students learning English GOO 


; Paying Students 
‘Total Fees paid by students 
Grand ‘Total of Pupils and Students in all the Mission 


Schools and Colleges 21500 
Grand Total of ‘Teachers (Native and Foreign) in all the 
Schools and Colleges 586 


MEDICAL STATISTICS. 


No. of Sucieties doing Medical work 1} 
» Foreign Medical men Ot 
pe a te women 47 
» Qualified Native Assistants, men 47 
” ” ” ” wollen | l 
” Medical Students 17) 
» Hospitals 71 
»» Patients in Hospital in 1893 18895 
» Patients seen at Home _,, 8168 
, Dispensaries j11 
,  Distinet patients seen in Dispensaries 1893 223162 
» Visits by patients to Dispensaries 
»  Opiun Refuges 36 
»  Opiun Smokers admitted in 1893 | - 1088 
» ‘Those who did not relapse within a year 147 

Total Medical Expenses during 1893 (not inelud- 
ing Missionary’s salary) S66.4A1L6. 
Total Sum contributed by Chinese 11,138. 


Total sum of Fees received from natives 1893 7.492. 
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OFFICIAL GAZETTE. 


(Compiled from The Independent.) 


Apmil 14th The Department of Agriculture, Commerce and 
Industry announces that the postal service will be extended to 
Pyeng Yang and We Ju on the 25th inst. 

April 16th Edict:—The unjust manner in which the judge- 
ment was rendered to the criminals connected with the affairs 
of the Sth of October and 28th of November was well known to 
Us. We herewith command the Officers of law to nght the 
wrong that has been done to those persons without Our men- 
tioning it again. 

April 21st Edict:—The edict No. 169, relating to the ap- 
pointment of Inspector of Revenue collectors, is hereby abolish- 
ed and the house and land taxes shall be collected by the Gov- 
ernors and Magistrates. 

Exdict:—The corps of Pioneers and Commissary is hereby 
discontinued. 

Verdict of the Supreme Court on the cases of those.con- 
nected with the events of October 8th, and November 23th Yi 
Heui Wha was found guilty of entering the Palace with Japan- 
ese on the 8th. of October and then entered the chamber of 
Her Majesty the late Queen. After the death cf Her Majesty 
he presented himself before His Majesty and acted as secretary 
in the writing of the fraudulent edicts. It is evident that he 
knew beforehand the treacherous purpose of the Japanese who 
entered the chamber of Her Majesty; therefore he is accessory 
to the crime. We, the Judges of the Supreme Court, sentence 
him to be hanged according to the law in such cases. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To The Editor of 
“THE KOREAN REPOSITORY.” 
DEAR SiIR.— 

Page 119 of the March number of Tae Repository co ntains the 
sentence :—‘“under escort of Gen'l Hyen, Commander of the palace guards 
on the 8th of October, and one of the few officials (as far as we know) be- 
side Col. Hong who did not doff his uniform and run.” This covert charge 
arouses me to respectfully crave a little of the valuable space in your inter- 
esting magazine, for reply, for you certainly did not intend by implication, 
to do injustice to those who are, more or less, defenseless in our language. 
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Although the Korean soldier is by_no means perfect, | believe in giving 
every body his due. I feel that strictures of the character of those above 
should be based upon sifted facts and not upon the venom of malicious 
tongues. And I have hitherto felt that these facts, like home affairs, should 
be discussed only in the family. Indeed, I have been inclined to follow 
Louis Napoleon's dictum, and “wash dirty linen at home.” But, for the 
nonce I shall consider myself a member of the family, who may descant on 
the soldier's short-comings, for a reply to your innuendos seems the lesser of 
two evils presented for my choice. 


What there is lacking in the Korean soldier's military capacity is mostly 
due to his noxious environment; and you, my dear Mr. Editor, have certainly 
had abundant opportunities to learn what that is; and, may I say, to show 
some appreciation of the insuperable obstacles to a betterment of his condi- 
tions, instead of suffering your generally just magazine to make wholesale and 
unqualified reflections. I say mostly, for all men, as races, nations and in- 
dividuals have inherited aptitudes, for specialties. 


While the Korean has inherited some qualities which are valuable to 
him as a soldier, yet he has not that aptitude for war, implanted in the Ja- 
panese character by centuries of successful combat. His place, as a soldier, 
probably lies, as he does geographically, if not ethnologically, between the 
Japanese and Chinese. 


Taking him as he is then, I, without elaborating on his inherited merits, 
or short-comings for that matter, would suggest for his improvement, as you 
doubtlessly would,a change in his environment. What this involves will be 
stated below. 


The good reader, who may be non-military, will permit me to say that 
the profession of arms is a science and art, as is that of medicine and sur- 
gery: and, that the manual of arms, which he may see every day, is not, as 
some laymen seem to think, the swmmun bonnum of the art of war. 

Yet, without inflicting on hima dissertation, without even describing the 
parts of an army, it may suffice for one to say that it, as the #//ima ratio 
recum is a material force, which may be directed for the attainment of cer- 
tain ends. 


Its great power, with unity of purpose, may be measured by its cohesion. 

In ancient times, while the officers supplied the di irecting intelligence, 
the solid mass of human beings constituting an army, were held together in 
great part by physical force. The more mobile this great mass became, the 
more powerful was its momentum, its shock, and the more successful were 
its operations. But this result was due not more to increased mobility than 
to the increased intelligence which necessarily arose therewith, and under 
the new conditions, aided in lieu of “physical force” in preventing disin- . 
tegration. If this intelligence be not found in the mass itself, whose change 
of form renders it more susceptible to disintegration, more intelligent officers 
become a necessity to cement the mass and properly direct its power. A 
gradual change of form and increased mobility, beginning early in the cen- 
turies, has continued right along, through the phalanx, the legion, the six 

rank formation, the four, the three, anc two, until that mass has become one 
long attenuated line, a single rank, not as formerly immediatly under the eye 
of the general, but, necessitating more delegated power, and more increased 
intelligence not only among the officers, but also among the men. 

If, unhappily, under modern, under extant conditions, there should not 
be an increase of intelligence among the soldiery, if they fail to keep abreast 
of the inventive genius of the age, doubly necessary does it become (as in 
Korea) to have more of it among the officers, as a leaven etc, if you would 
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have successful war. Intelligence in that case has both a cohesive and 
directing power. 

The change of environment, alluded to above, is, as you may have sur- 
mised, to place the Korean soldiers under educated, experienced, disciplined 
officers. This, if you please, is one of my shortcomings—my failure, after 
seven or eight arduous years of effort, to have appointments anc promotions 
made in the military grades, only afier successful examination of cach ap- 
plicant, in so much of the science and art of war as may be em! raced in the 
sphere of his contemplated duties, instead of, as now, for some personal ser- 
vice performed or promised. 


The able and all powerful Yuan, Chinese Minister, with his many 
myrmidons, opposed these efforts up-to the day he left Korea for Korea's 
good, 


I speak of this so particularly now, because it has a special bearing upon 
the future ofthe army. A conflict began, specially upon that point, on the 
7th day of April 1888, and continued without intermission, until the follow- 
ing Nov’r—meanwhile, drill, not only of Korean officers, but all drill be- 
being interdicted. When drill began it was generally only the noncommis- 
sioned officers and privates who profited by it. The few Korean officers, 
with one or two exceptions, who learned to handle bodies of men, learned 
as n-c-o's or as cadets at the Military Academy. And these, mostly, were 
unfortunately suffered later to join the Japanese and that element of Korean 
society practically disloyal to their sovereign. When the Japanese, and pro- 
Japanese Koreans surrounding His Majesty, got possession of the palace in 
1894, by treachery, treason and murder, they seized all the arms, ammuni- 
tion and artillery in the city. For many, many long months after this there 
was the most confused mass of guards in the palace—wheels within wheels 
—that it was ever my misfortune to encounter. ‘There were no less than six 
different guards, including Japanese and Korean polhcemen. And these 
were all controlled more or less, by the Japanese. The 7ai Won Kun's 
grandson, a nephew of the King, was early madea general. Efforts then 
began to form a guard under contro] of H. M. From among our old sold- 
iers, we picked a body, man by man, who, it was thought, would well answer 
the purpose: Within a very few days, these men began to disappear. 
When any of them visited their families outside the palace grounds, as they 
occasionally did, they were seized and sent into the barracks controlled by 
the Japanese; and in lieu of them were returned to the palace, recruits and 
inferior men. It was not long before nearly our entire picked guard were 
thus surreptitiously replaced by a body of men, inferior in physique and in- 
telligence as well as in drill and discipline. This fact especially, rendered 
drill an absolute necessity. But, no sooner would drill get fairly started, 
whether publicly or privately, than the Japanese would learn of it, and 
cause its discontinuance. Time and again, even when it was only manual 
drill, did this occur. 

‘ Besides drill, to render the men serviceable, arms were needed. It was 
only after the most prolonged and persistent efforts of His Majesty to have 
some of the arms which had been taken from the men in July 1894, restored 
to them, that he was even listened to. Finally, about four hundred cast- 
away, rusty arms, mostly without bayonets or rammers, and many without 
locks or cocks, were resurrected from a go-down and sent to the palace. 
These, by cleaning and change of parts, were fitted up as well as could be 
done, aud put into the hands of the men. When it is said that they were bet- 
ter than corn-stalks, full justice is done them, for very few of them were fit 
for firing. This number armed only about half the guard. A very few more 
worthless arms were found in palace go-downs, and in the lake where they 
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had been thrown when the Japanese assaulted the palace in 1894. I must 
not neglect to say that among these were fifteen or twenty good arms (with 
very little ammunition), which I had placed in my quarters to be put (in an 
emergency) into the hands of a select and reliable body of men. But dur- 
ing my absence one day outside the palace, these were abstracted, without 
premonition, from my quarters, and were not seen or heard of by me again. 

Another misfortune was that the designing islanders would allow the 
guards no ammunition. They, it will be remembered, had, until quite re- 
cently, possession of, or under their control, all the munitions of war seized 
by themin July, 1894. Only through them therefore could ordnance stores 
of any character be obtained by His vo From a pond not far from my 
quarters in the palace grounds, I caused three or four boxes, partially filled, 
to be fished up from their place of concealment from the looting Japanese. 
The little ammunition contained therein was dried and quietly distributed to 
the men. ‘This was all they ever got. Of course very few of the cartridges 
could be relied on as serviceable. 


Such was the condition of the palace guard when the Mikado’s racial 
sprigs and the 7ai [Von Xun, made their “grande entrée Oct. 8th, and 
it was a condition the former and their Korean coadjutors had se dulously 
worked for, through all changes of Korean ministry, to the end. At some 
future time I shall give the public some interesting facts relating to all this. 
The guard, at that time, numbered on paper about eight hundred men, one 
third of whom were customarily absent with their families,—leaving in fact 
only about five hurdred men on duty. 


Several days hefore the impending evf¢e, pseudo difficulties had heen 
concerted Letween the city police and the Korean troops at the service of 
the Japanese. ‘These diversions, disguised as difficulties, afforded an excuse 
to sal or drive, many of the policemen away from their | oxes and stations 
for two or three days, to enable movements of troops, etc. to be made at 
night, through the city, without attracting attention or d:scovering their object. 
All was now ready. The guard within the palace was, as you have seen, in 
no condition to make an effective defense, though some of them, at least, 
were willing to try it. The interior walls, constructed as they wre, were of 
no service to the guard, rather were they a hindrance to an effective defense. 
And they—those few hundred almost unarmed n.en, had to contend against 
what? The Japanese had full control of all the forces of the city and of the 
general government, here and elsewhere. There were about two thousand 
well armed Korean soldiers, with artillery, commanded by the ablest Korean 
military talent, which I had spent seven long and laborious years in cultivat- 
ing. These were supplemented by about five hundred well armed police- 
men, some of whom had stations at the palace outside gates, and, at times 
had access to the interior. The Japanese themselves had between four and 
five hundred finely armed and disciplined men, with artillery, just in front of 
the main gate of the palace; and at the legation and elsewhere in the city, 
enough more to swell the attacking force to about seven hundred men, 
excluding al out one hundred armed policemen, many soshi, and the legation 
itself with its large body of retainers, including forty odd advisers to the 
Korean governn.ent. Add to all this array of military force, the fact that 
the wily Japanese or their Korean coadjutors had foisted upon His Majesty, 
some of their hencl.men or secret agents, who |} ad daily access to the palace 
and frequent and confidential communications with his Majesty, one clearly 
sees that their Majesties were lamentably at the mercy of the blood-thirsting 
den ons. 


This is not all, for the assaulting procession (may it he called?), was led 
by the venerable father of the King, willingly or unwillingly, by the feared 
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ex-regent, twice in power, whose presence alone was sufficient to overawe 
all Korean opposition. ~ 

elie He then, you may not be so astounded as I was to learn that the 
guards ! acl heen instructed not to fire upon the assaulting troops, just as if they 
were o1t on a picnic. This I only learned afterwards, though presaging 
this, was the observed fact that the officers generally had doffed their 
uniforms some minutes before the assault took place. 

Speculation as to what the officers could have done, with the me:ns at 
hand, or what they would have done, against the Zaf Won Kun, had they 
not received orders to make no practic al defense, can, at this pi uticular time 
serve no useful purpose. Let the shafts of your criticism, may I| suggest, be 
aimed against the real, the formidable, foe of Korean progress in the irmy, 
against the selfishness and incapacity to say nothing of the cupidit , of 
high officials who habitually foist upon the army and the public cr», to 
hold place for a month or more, their favorites and hirelings, who arc as 
innocent as the “babes in the woods,” of an iota of military knowlege. 
Also against such a lack of system, resulting from that (evil), as rendered it 
possible for such an imbecilic order, coming from whence it may, to be 
communicated, in the name of H.s Majesty, to, and be respected by, a de- 
fensive force, The order contemplated neither defense nor surrender. The 
men’s lives were in jeopardy, at their posts, and yet they could not defend 
them. 

Details need not be gone into now. Only may I say that the quotation 
made at the beginning of this letter, from your interesting remarks, indi- 

cate that you were unwittingly misled. The party you there describe as 
a “General” with a big “G" belongs only to Frank Carpenter's class of 
generals. Let him go down into history as a Colonel, if you choose to, 
in accord with Japanese military organization, but he really was only a 
Lieut. Colonel. 

So far as “running is concerned, your too general charge does 
injustice, perhaps to the. great hody of officers, hecause you do not qualify 
it by the facts I have alluded to—especially to several of them who 
were detached from their proper posts, very. likely, and ordered on other 
and less important duties, by ignorant and incompetent, if not flurried 
superiors. I am satisfied that there were several of the officers, of some 
service and long experience in the army, who would have appeared to good 
advantage, had they not been inconsiderately removed from their proper 
posts among the men, long before the assault, and assembled in confusion 
around their chief in or near their Majesties compounds, where they re- 
mained absolutely and persistently inaccessible to intelligent advice. 


Very truly yours 
Wa. McE. Dye. 


To The Editor of 
“THE KOREAN REPOSITOBY.” 
DEAR SIR.— 
I notice that the mountain south of this place is called by writers.in Zhe 
epositery and other foreigners “Diamond Mountain.” | used to think the 
word sounded like “(jold River Mountains:” and if I haa written it up and 
called it that, it would have been as near right as Diamond Mountains. 
I find that the same characters are used for “Jasper” in Rev. IV. 3, 


“And He that sat upon the throne was like Jasper’ (4> iG —_ ahs 
=) I am told that these are the characters. for the Mountain. I conclude 
that the translation of the Chine.e Bible is correct in this verse and that 
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foreigners in Korea are misnaming the Jasper Mountain- Jasper is a kind 
of quartz, and everybody knows that the so-called “Diamond” Mountain 
is noted for quartz. ‘If the name is wrong, it should be corrected. | 

I had the pleasure of stopping at the inn where two foreigners had lodg- 
ed and it seemed to be the place referred to by Mr. Miller in his article on 
“A visit to the Diamond Mountain.” The keeper was very talka ive and said, 
“The lady took my wife by the hand and gave her a pair of small scissors 
which were no good (!) as they were too small and had separated at the 
joint.” He said, the gentleman slept on two poles on two boxes and punch- 
ed a hole in his window; that they put eggs and chicken and honey (?) into 
a pan and stirred it up and ate it with a fingered instrument; that the Chin- 
ese cook could eat as much rice as six Koreans. He told how much they 
paid for lodging, and for other things; that they did not start out after eat- 
ing as Koreans do, but took out something round and looked at it often and 
seemed to consult it about starting. 


Wonsan. Yours truly, 
W. B. McGILL. 
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Mr. Jones, our co-editor arrived at his home in Utica, N, Y. the middle 
of March and received a royal welcome from his old friends and neighbors. 


Dr. E. B. Landis of the English Church Mission, lef€ Chemulpo toward 
the close of December last year, stopped three weeks in London, visited his 
home in Lancaster, Penn, where he spent four weeks and greeted his friends 


in Seoul the middle of this month. Who says the Pennsylvania Germans 
are slow? 


Gen. Dye’s vigorous defence of the palace guard on the 8th of October 
is interesting reading. He makes some serious charges against the Japanese 
who were directing affairs or at least advising the Korean government. We 
open our columns to any one who may wish to take up the other side. 


THE INDEPENDENT issued, on the 23 inst., an Unmun edition of The 
Official Report of the murder of the Queen. The demand for the Report 
was sO great that it was exhausted immediately. Another and larger edition 
no doubt will be printed. 


A Korean told us a few days ago.that during the last Cabinet a stretch of 
road leading to some Royal tombs needed repairing. Some one connected 
with the government agreed to do it for something over two thousand yen. 
The royal flight on Feb. 11 interfered with the execution of the contract. 
Some faithful devotee of “ye good old times” has since repaired the road at 
an expense /o the government of something over six thousand yen. 


